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The North American Hutterites 
A Study in Human Multiplication 


The most prolific people on earth 
today may be the North American 
Hutterites, members of a Protestant, 
Anabaptist sect, who live in some 
98 modern, prosperous, communal 
agricultural colonies in the Da- 
kotas and Montana, and in the 
Canadian provinces of Alberta, 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan. 

The 443 Hutterites who came 
from Russia to South Dakota be- 
tween 1874 and 1877 have increased 
over 19-fold, growing in numbers 


to more than eight thousand by 
1950. The average annual Hut- 
terite birthrate is 45.9*, the death 
rate 4.4, the rate of natural increase 


41.5. Comparable rates for the 
United States population are birth 
rate 24.1, death rate 10.2, rate of 
natural increase 13.9. 

At their present rate of increase, 
the Hutterites will double their 
numbers in only 16 years. If that 
rate continues, the Hutterite popu- 
lation will grow to 18 thousand by 
1970; to 70 thousand by the year 
2000; and to nearly half a million 
in a century. 

It has been said that their high 
fertility and low mortality ‘‘com- 
bine to produce a rate of natural 


*Birth rates, death rates and rates of 
natural increase are in terms of 1,000 of 
the population per year. 


increase that may be unique in 
human history.’’ They are definite- 
ly out-multiplying such rapidly 
growing peoples as the Brazilians 
and Mexicans of Latin America 
and the Ceylonese and Malayans 
of Southeast Asia. In fact, only a 
taboo against teen-age marriages 
keeps the Hutterites from achieving 
record fertility in all age groups, 
and nearly the theoretical maxi- 
mum in human fertility. By the 
time their families are completed, 
the majority of Hutterite women 
have had nine or more children. 

Many factors contribute to Hut- 
terite high fertility. Age distribu- 
tion indicates that the population 
is even younger today than it was 
in 1880. In 1950, 51 percent of all 
Hutterites were under 15, 39 per- 
cent were in the reproductive ages 
15.44, and only 10 percent were 45 
and over. The sexes are about 
equally divided in number, with a 
slight preponderance of males. 

Dr. Joseph W. Eaton and Dr. 
Albert J. Mayer of the Department 
of Sociology and Anthropology of 
Wayne University, Detroit, Mich- 
igan have made an extensive study 
of the Hutterite population, and 
their report provides the demo- 
graphic material concerning this 
sect contained in this issue.? 
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THE HUTTERITE CULTURE 

Hutterites do not marry until 
after baptism at the age of 19. The 
average age at marriage is slightly 
above that of the United States 
population. The marriage rate is 
very high and marriages are ‘‘for 
keeps.”’ 

Social and religious pressures 
favor large families. Furthermore, 
the communal nature of the Hut- 
terite settlements serves to cushion 
members against the economic and 
financial stresses which often ac- 
company the raising of a family in 
an industrial society. In a Hut- 
terite settlement a lazy or inefficient 
father can support a large family 
just as easily as an industrious and 
competent father. 

The cultural pattern which this 
socio-religious faith has developed 
is a form of communism far older 
than that of Karl Marx. It traces 
back to the communal Christian 
sects of the Middle Ages. The Hut- 
terite faith, like that of most evan- 
gelical churches, believes ‘‘in a per- 
sonal God; that Jesus Christ was 
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His only begotten Son; that He 
came into the world to save hu- 
manity through the shedding of 
His blood on the cross.’’ It differs 
from most Protestant denomina- 
tions in these respects: ‘‘We be- 
lieve in community of goods, and 
have all our property in common; 
we believe in non-resistance ; we do 
not take oaths; we do not take or 
hold public office; we baptise only 
upon profession of faith.’’? Only 
mature adults who understand and 
accept the Hutterite creed are 
eligible for baptism. It appears that 
virtually all Hutterites who survive 
to adulthood are accepted into the 
church. 


WHENCE AND WHY THEY CAME 


The Hutterite sect originated in 
Switzerland and Bohemia in the 
year 1528 and took its name from 
Jacob Hutter, a leader in the de- 
velopment of communal life during 
the Reformation. It has been esti- 
mated that there were about 15 
thousand Hutterites by the end of 
the 16th century. 








TaBLE I: Viral Rates FoR SELECTED PoPpuLATIONS?® 
(per thousand population) 

Rate 
of 

Birth Death Natural 

Population Date Rate Rate Increase 
Hutterites 1941-50 45.9" 4.4 41.5 
United States 1949-51 24.0 9.7 14.3 
French Canadians 1681-1720 53.7” 21.5° 32.7° 
Russia 1866-70 48.9 36.9 12.0 
Brazil 1940-50 43.4” 20.0” 23.4” 
Costa Rica 1949-51 45.8 12.2 33.6 
Mexico 1949-51 44.9 17.0 27.9 
Egypt 1949-51 43.6 19.7 23.9 
Ceylon 1949-51 39.2 12.3 26.9 
Malaya 1949-51 43.1 15.1 28.0 








* 1946-50 
> Estimated 





aes 
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] During the next two centuries, 


the sect was almost exterminated by 
severe persecution at the hands of 
both Catholic and Protestant rulers 
because of their heretical tenet de- 
nying the efficacy of infant bap- 
tism. In 1762, some 60 survivors 
fled to Russia to enjoy the religious 
tolerance of Catherine the Great 
and settled in three Crimean vil- 
lages. Between 1874-77, practical- 
ly all the Hutterites left Russia, 
fearing another wave of persecu- 
tion, and migrated to southeastern 
South Dakota. Some established 
communal hamlets and others ac- 
quired free land through the 
Homestead Act. 

During Hitler’s regime, a com- 
munity of Hutterites living in Ger- 
many migrated to Britain where 
they established a colony called 
the Cotswold Bruderhof, near 
Swindon. When World War II 
broke out, the majority of this 
group moved to Paraguay to avoid 
internment, and by 1949, 450 Hut- 
terites were living in two commun- 
ities in that country. Those who 
did not leave Britain moved to 
Wheathill, near Bridgnorth. By 
1949, they numbered 140; more 
than half of them were children. 
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HUTTERITE FERTILITY 
CONSTANTLY HIGH 

The MHutterite population is 
unique today because it is a west- 
ern population which combines 
very low mortality, due mainly to 
plentiful food, modern medical care, 
and public health measures, with 
virtually uncontrolled fertility. 

The function of low mortality can 
be emphasized by contrasting the 
Hutterite population with Brazil’s 
whose birth rate is only slightly 
lower. A death rate about five 
times that of the Hutterites holds 
Brazil’s rate of natural increase 
well below that of the Hutterites.* 

During the 17th century, French 
Canadians were multiplying as fast 
as Hutterites are today. Prof. J. 
Henripin has found that the crude 
birth rate was 53.7 and the death 
rate 21.5 during the period 1681- 
1720.6 The environment provided 
such hazards as British and Indian 
raids and severe winters, but these 
dangers appear to have been coun- 
terbalanced by the extreme youth- 
fulness of the population. Further- 
more there was a continuous in- 
flux of young adult immigrants. 

The majority of Hutterite wom- 
en have nine or more children. 


TaBLeE II: AcGe-Spectric BirtH RATES FOR THE UNITED STATES 
AND HUTTERITE POPULATIONS, 1926-505 
(per 1000 female population in corresponding age group) 





—— 1926-30 








—— 1936-40 —— —— 1946-50 —— 

Age United Hutterites States United 
Group Hutterites States United Hutterites States 
15-19 16.9 50.0 13.1 47.3 12.0 74.8 
20-24 268.0 128.3 259.1 120.4 231.0 190.3 
25-29 417.4 120.9 465.6 109.8 382.7 163.2 
30-34 397.1 93.1 461.9 74.2 391.1 102.5 
35-39 355.0 61.3 430.6 42.3 344.6 54.2 
40-44 238.9 23.8 202.9 14.9 208.3 15.2 


45-49 23.5 2.6 47.6 1.6 42.1 23 
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Age-specific birth rates establish 
record fertility in all but the 15-19 
age groups. The strict taboos against 
marriages before baptism and pre- 
marital relations are reflected in 
the low birth rate of Hutterite 
teen-agers. 

Married women 25-29 years old 
have the highest fertility, averag- 
ing one birth every two years. Even 
married women in the 45-49 age 
bracket have a high rate. 

The size of completed families is 
large among the Hutterites, and 
there seems to have been a slight 
increase since 1880. This is in 
sharp contrast with the trend to- 
ward smaller families which began 
in the United States in colonial 
times. 

Younger women just past their 
childbearing years average slightly 
more children than the older wom- 
en: 10.9 among women 45-49 years; 
9.2 for women 70-74. This is prob- 
ably due to improved medical care 
during recent years which has re- 
duced pre-natal, infant and ma- 
ternal mortality. The general 
health of Hutterite mothers has im- 
proved. Now more survive the haz- 
ards of many pregnancies. 

In 1950, among 340 completed 
Hutterite families, 42 had 9 chil- 
dren, 40 had 10, and 124 had 11 or 
more; 10 had no children, four had 
one child, and nine had two. The 
median number of children for the 
whole group was nine.* 

Childless marriages are rare: 3.4 
percent of couples who had passed 
their child-bearing period by 1950 
as compared with 10 percent re- 
ported in a study conducted in 
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Indianapolis.* This is probably the@® 


lowest percentage of human sterility 
on record. 

The social taboo against pre- 
marital relations is reflected in the 
fact that there is evidence of only 
ten illegitimate births since the first 
settlements in 1874. 

Hutterite women would hold an- 
other record if teen-agers married 
and if no husbands died before their 
wives passed their reproductive 
years. Assuming 1931-40 reproduc- 
tive rates, this would have meant 
12 to 14 live births per woman.® 

The phenomenal nature of Hut- 
terite fertility may also be ap- 
praised by comparisons with other 
populations. If Hutterite women 
had the same age-specific birth 
rates as the entire United States in 
1950, only 39 percent of their total 
number of babies would have been 
born. If the Hutterite women had 
the same age-specific birth rates as 
the highest recorded for any na- 
tion in each five-year age group in 
the United Nations Demographic 
Yearbook in 1950, only 62 percent 
as many babies would have been 
born.’” As this indicates, the Hut- 
terites are among the high fertility 
champions of the world. 


RECORD LOW MORTALITY 

The crude Hutterite death rate 
of 4.4 between 1941-50 was five and 
one-half points under that of the 
United States in 1950 (9.9). This 
is almost entirely due to the fact 
that over half of all the Hutterites 
are children under 15 years of age. 

Age-specific death rates reveal 
that Hutterite rates are only slight- 
ly below those of the United States 
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@ except among children aged 1-14 


who have higher death rates. 

Another Hutterite demographic 
paradox is that female mortality 
is higher than male, so that men 
have a greater life expectancy. In 
the United States, females of all 
ages have a lower death rate and 
a longer life expectancy than males. 
Among the Hutterites, female mor- 
tality is consistently higher than 
that of males in every age group 
except among children under 15, 
and among people over 60." 

That this higher death rate of 
women is related directly to their 
prodigious fertility seems most 
probable. Several extensive studies 
of mortality risk involved in preg- 
nancy show that while the risk de- 
elines during the first three preg- 
nancies, it rises steeply after that. 
Summing up the results of these 
various studies, Dr. Alan Gutt- 
macher, Chief of the Obstetrical 
Service of Mt. Sinai Hospital in 
New York, recently wrote: 

[Several studies all concur that the 
births of] second and third babies were 
accompanied by the lowest maternal mor- 
tality. Fourth babies carried a maternal 
risk that was just about equal to that 
encountered with a first baby. Each baby 
subsequent to the fourth, and including 
the eighth, slightly increased the danger, 
so by the time the eighth was born the 
risk was twice as great as when the third 
was born. Despite the fact that first and 
fourth babies were more dangerous than 
second and third, they were only two- 
thirds as dangerous as eighth babies. 
When the ninth baby came, trouble really 
began. According to Eastman’s figures, 
having a ninth baby was three hundred 
and thirty per cent more dangerous than 
having the third, and according to Yeru- 
shalmy, three hundred and forty-four per 
cent more hazardous. . .18 
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Since the median number of chil- 
dren for Hutterite women is nine, 
the female population is exposed 
repeatedly to ever-mounting risks 
in childbirth, many times the risk 
of women having their third child. 


NATURAL INCREASE 
PHENOMENALLY HIGH 

During the decade of 1941-50, 
the Hutterite rate of natural in- 
erease was 41.5. This compares 
with reported rates of 14.3 for the 
United States, 27.9 for Mexico, and 
26.9 for Ceylon during the period 
1949-51. Ceylon’s high rate reflects 
a dramatic drop in the death rate 
since 1946.14 

Migration is an important factor 
in the growth of some modern pop- 
ulations, but it does not influence 
Hutterite growth. When the Hut- 
terites fled Russia in the 1870’s, 
there remained no overseas source 
of immigration. Eaton and Mayer 
state that ‘‘the net effect of in- and 
out-migration since 1918 has prob- 


TaBLeE III: Hurrerire DeatHs Com- 
PARED WITH UNITED States DEATH 
Rates, 1941-5012 
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Under 1 41.4 125 119 
1-4 2.0 24 45 
5-14 9 20 30 
15-24 2.0 26 14 
25-34 2.7 24 16 
35-44 4.6 25 23 
45-54 9.7 33 16 
55-64 20.3 32 15 
65-74 44.6 33 20 
75-84 99.5 18 10 
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Fieure 1: Age DIsTRIBUTION OF HUTTERITE AND UNITED STATES POPULATIONS, 
1880 AND 195019 
The 1880 age distribution of the Hutterites was heavily influenced by immigration 
during the 1870’s. Although the United States population in 1880 was young relative 
to 1950, the 1950 Hutterite population is even younger, with larger proportions in the 





young age groups. 


ably reduced the size of the con- 
temporary population by about one 
or two percent from what it would 
have been in 1950 if all persons ever 
born into a colony since 1918 could 
have been enumerated.’’!5 

Thus the phenomenal increase 
is due almost entirely to the com- 
bination of high fertility and low 


mortality. Commenting upon this 
Eaton and Mayer have said: 


Hutterites can therefore be viewed as 
a modern population in their death rates 
but ‘‘primitive’’ in their birth rates. 
They show how a human population might 
grow if people believe in procreation 
without interference with biological re- 
productive potential, but live under tech- 


nological conditions that give such a @ 
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population good economic and 


medical support. The high fertility and 
low mortality of this sect combine to 
produce a rate of increase that may be 
unique in human experience.16 

In still another respect the Hut- 
terite population is a demographic 
museum piece. It closely follows the 
theoretical model of a stable pop- 
lation : one growing or declining at 
the same rate through time. 


YOUTH AND SEX RATIO 
ENCOURAGES HIGH FERTILITY 


The Hutterites may easily hold 
a demographic world record for 
maintaining a youthful age distri- 
bution. As a group they were 
young in 1880. They are slightly 
younger today. 

In 1950, 51 percent were chil- 
dren under 15; 39 percent were in 


@": reproductive ages, 15-44; and 


only 10 percent were 45 and over. 

The contrast with the age distri- 
bution of the United States popula- 
tion is striking. In 1950, only 27 
percent were children under 15; 
45 percent were between 15-44; 
and 28 percent were 45 and over. 

The total sex ratio in Hutterite 
colonies has been quite constant 
over the years. Today there is a 
slight excess of males. Only among 
Hutterites 10-39 years old are there 
more women than men.’* In the 
United States population, females 
increasingly outnumber males in 
the older age brackets. It is pos- 
sible that the hazard of multiple 
pregnancies reduces the ratio of 
Hutterite women over 40. 

Few Hutterites remain single, 
and death is usually the cause of 


eo separation. The average 
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age at marriage for both men and 
women is slightly higher than that 
of the United States, reflecting 
once again the fact that Hutterite 
teen-agers do not marry prior to 
baptism. 

In 1950, the average marriage 
age for Hutterite women was 22, 
for men, 23.5; for the United 
States, 20.5 for women, and 23.6 
for men at first marriage.§ 

In 1950, more than 96 percent 
of the men and almost 86 percent 
of the women between the ages 30- 
34 were currently married. Among 
Hutterites 45 and over, 99.4 per- 
cent of the men and 98.7 of the 
women were or had been married. 
These proportions are higher than 
comparable proportions in the 
United States population. 

Remarriage is rare among Hut- 
terites ; 55 percent of the widowers 
and only five percent of the widows 
remarry. Since 1875, there has 
been only one divorce and four de- 
sertions among married couples. 
One case of separation is known 
where husband and wife lived in 
different colonies.?° 


COMMUNAL LIVING IN 
A DEMOCRACY 

In a Hutterite colony there are 
no rich and no poor. There are 
virtually no class distinctions, but 
‘‘there are variations in social 
prestige, which are largely a func- 
tion of sex, age, intelligence and 
religious grace. But these varia- 
tions do not seem to affect fer- 
tility.’’21 

The communities are prosperous, 
more prosperous today than ever 
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before despite rapid growth. Re- 
ligious beliefs require austerity in 
patterns of living and prohibit 
luxuries: 


. The Hutterian Church regulates 
many of the minutest details of life, as, 
for example, all manner of dress. Cloth- 
ing is nearly uniform, and always very 
plain, very modest, and very serviceable. 
The men wear dark gray suits with loose 
trousers and sack coats. Their hats are 
round and black. The women wear dark- 
figured dresses with long, full skirts, 
plain waists (blouses) that have long 
sleeves and come up to the neck. Their 
headdress is a dark kerchief with white 
polka dots, folded diagonally. With them 
dress is not a matter of personal taste, 
but a matter of religion; and their dress 
is the great mark of their religious or- 
der.22 


The Hutterites live comfortably 
and utilize modern inventions. All 
expenses such as housing, food, 
furniture, equipment, medical care, 
etc., are met from the public purse. 
The sect is health-conscious. It has 
been estimated that about $24 per 
capita is spent annually to provide 
medical-dental-hospital care and 
drugs.** Their contact with ‘‘the 
outside world’’ is strictly limited, 
however : 


... The Hutterites cling to their own 
customs and are considered ‘‘different’’ 
by their neighbors. But they are not 
primitive in the ethnographic sense. They 
get a grammar-school education and speak 
English fluently. They read daily news- 
papers, have a telephone in most colonies 
and own trucks. Since their own members 
are not encouraged to seek formal edu- 
eation beyond the primary grades, there 
are no doctors or lawyers among them, 
but they utilize such professional services 
from outside. Each hamlet engages in a 
highly mechanized form of agriculture. 
Their business with the ‘‘ outside world,’’ 
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as Hutterites are apt to refer to their 
neighbors, usually exceeds $100,000 per 
year per colony.?4 


NO “DIFFERENTIAL BIRTH RATE” 


Communal organization of Hut- 
terite colonies eliminates the eco- 
nomic and financial stresses which 
usually accompany the raising of 
a family. The birth of another 
child in no way affects the family’s 
level of living. As a family grows 
it moves into a larger house. The 
children of the father who is a 
‘good provider’’ have no better 
living conditions or greater oppor- 
tunities than those of the shiftless 
father. 

When a colony numbers more 
than 100, a new colony is spon- 
sored by the parent group which 
purchases land and equipment and 
builds the new homes. The sound 
financial position of the sect makes 
it possible for the Hutterites to 
avoid overcrowding and the lower 
living levels which accompany it. 

Social pressures exercised by the 
Hutterite religion are in many 
ways similar to those of primitive 
societies, and these tend to main- 
tain the prescribed mores and to 
tolerate little deviation. Such a sys- 
tem works best only in small homo- 
geneous communities where social 
pressures, and in this case religious 
convictions, can hold in check such 
disruptive forces as envy, greed or 
laziness. 

Fertility differentials based on 
education, occupation, income, and 
social status which are found in 
many societies today simply do not 
exist in Hutterite communities. 
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Since the communal structure of 
their society eliminates economic 
presures in providing for large 
families, the reproductive pattern 
in terms of individual competence 
of parents is very different from 
that in a competitive economy 
where parents who feel a personal 
responsibility for the welfare of 
their children must face the fact 
that with each new baby the fam- 
ily’s demand for food, clothing, 
and living space, ete., increases. In 
a competitive economy, competent 
and responsible couples often limit 
the number of their progeny to 
maintain certain levels of living, 
and couples who take the responsi- 
bilities of parenthood less serious- 
ly tend to have numerous progeny. 
The net result is a marked differ- 
ential birth rate, some aspects of 
which were discussed in the June 
1954 Population Bulletin.* 

In a Hutterite communal colony 
neither the indifferent, inefficient 
parent nor the hard-working, re- 
sponsible parent need give any 
thought to providing for his prog- 
eny. Hence, there is no differen- 
tial birthrate. And since there is 
parity of reproduction on the part 
of practically the entire popula- 
tion, the danger of genetic deteri- 
oration, which some scientists be- 
lieve is possible when a birth dif- 
ferential persists for many gener- 
ations, does not exist. 


CAN GROWTH CONTINUE? 
Obviously, the Hutterites’ solu- 
tion of the differential birth rate— 
namely unlimited reproduction for 
all—cannot be extended to the en- 
tire population of the United 
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States, nor to the world at large. 
Because their numbers have been 
few, and their skill as farmers con- 
siderable, the Hutterites have been 
able to sustain themselves in a rel- 
atively arid region. 

But what of the future? Eaton 
and Mayer see an ‘‘inflexible law 
of antithesis’? between group size 
and primary group relations, rath- 
er than Malthusian checks, as the 
factor which will put the brakes 
on continued rapid growth: 

. . - It is already becoming impossible 
for the Hutterites to maintain the in- 
formal relationships which characterized 
intercolony contacts during the first few 
decades of the twentieth century. Only 
recently the group has found it neces- 
sary to draw up a paper of incorpora- 
tion as a church body. New ministers, 
who in the past could be confirmed by 
the council of preachers with every mem- 
ber knowing them intimately, will be 
known less and less intimately in days to 
come. It will become increasingly diffi- 
cult to maintain the uniformity of be- 
lief and practice which has been an im- 
portant factor in Hutterite survival. 

Their great growth potential consti- 
tutes one of the most serious direct 
threats to their continued existence as an 
autonomous culture. Not the Malthusian 
‘‘iron law’’ of subsistence but a per- 
haps more inflexible law of antithesis be- 
tween primary group relations and group 
size will help to bring about a gradual 
assimilation. The more Hutterites exist, 
the more colonies they form, the larger 
the number of contacts which in-group 
members make with the larger American 
culture. The rate of acculturation and 
assimilation is likely to increase even 
more rapidly than the population. Al- 
ready there are signs that there are 
doubts about some of the fundamental 
beliefs of their system of religious val- 
ues, which is an essential factor in their 
high true rate of reproduction. Long 
before their colonies begin to show overt 
signs of disorganization, birth rates may 
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be a reliable indicator of the rate of 
change of fundamental Hutterite beliefs 
under the impact of competing American 
values.26 


The prosperity of the Hutterite 
communities has increased in re- 
cent decades; so that capital for- 
mation has evidently more than 
kept pace with population in- 
crease. Now in this isolated cul- 
ture, the factor of group size may 
begin to influence the economy as 
well as the social structure of the 
Hutterites. To maintain their pres- 
ent pattern and level of living, 
they must duplicate their existing 
‘‘plant’’ during the next sixteen 
years by creating de novo 98 new 
communities, complete with anoth- 
er half million acres of farm land. 
The problems of expansion and 
capital formation may be much 
more complex in the years ahead 
than they were in the past. 
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In 1974, the Hutterites will have@ 
completed their first century in 
America. Their present numbers 
will have again doubled if they 
continue to combine a record low 
death rate with a primitive birth 
rate. 


Will the ‘‘compound interest 
rate’’ of population growth even- 
tually bring the North American 
Hutterites against a Malthusian 
wall of declining living standards? 
Or will acculturation and assimi- 
lation bring about changes in their 
patterns of living and reproduc- 
tion more in keeping with the 
times, which will slow down their 
growth rate? 

This real life experiment in pop- 
ulation dynamics will be followed 
with great interest in the years just 
ahead by students of social change. 


@ 


Rosert C. Coox, Editor 
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STATEMENT OF POPE PIUS XII TO WORLD CONFERENCE 
PARTICIPANTS 


Participants in the United Nations World Population Conference, held in Rome 
August 31-September 10, were invited to attend an audience with Pope Pius XII 
when he greeted several thousand Marian Year pilgrims. Because the Pope’s special 
address to the Population Conference participants has unusual significance, a trans- 
lation from the French, in which the address was made, has been provided through 
the courtesy of the National Catholic Welfare News Service. This is reprinted below: 

And now We are happy to greet the participants of the World Con- 
gress on Population who have desired to pay Us a visit. 

The science of population is young, but it is basic because it is imme- 
diately concerned with human life and it can illuminate certain of the 
gravest individual and social problems. 

The Church is not unaware of these problems; she is not indifferent to 
their agonizing aspects as is proven by the documents recently coming 
from the Holy See concerning family life, national economy and the 
relationships between peoples, some of whom find themselves abundantly 
provided with wealth while others remain in tragic conditions. 

The Church has always understood how to place population problems 
in their true perspective: that of a moral, personal destiny, which by 
means of courageous, even audacious, action, in time, must find its ful- 
fillment in the eternal possession of God. 
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That is why We can only be delighted at the light which your work, 
that of all the sincere students of demography, brings to the understand- 
ing of the laws and values which condition the evolution of populations. 
That is also why We urge Catholics to take an active part in the research 
and the efforts which are made in this domain. But We wish that they 
do this with fidelity to Christian doctrine, in communion with so many 
men and women who, illumined by their reason and sustained by a just 
faith in Providence, fully conscious of the difficulties which face them 
and of their obligations to the community, respect the creative aspira- 
tion which is found at the very center of love and life. 
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